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for his conduct. Experience alone is unable to give us the neces- 
sary universal. 

I use the general terms religious and philosophical rather than 
any more definite names, because Professor Ritchie herself seems 
willing to discuss the subject on this broader basis. Morality is 
claimed as independent, not only of Theism, but of all theories as 
to the ultimate nature of things. The term religion I also wish to 
use in its broadest sense, as meaning man's personal relation to the 
Absolute, under whatever forms he may prefer to represent this 
Absolute. Religion would then differ from philosophy, in that it 
concerns the relation of the emotions and the will toward that which 
philosophy regards as the ultimate Reality. My thesis, then, is, that 
if the individual is to act morally in cases where there is apparent 
conflict between his own interests and those of others, he must have 
some philosophic theory as to his own relations to this world order, 
and a religious devotion of himself to the permanent good of this 
order. If he has no such unifying theory of the universe, he must 
logically remain forever shut up in his own individual isolation. If 
he has no such religious devotion to this order, he may refuse to 
act on that which he may know to be true. While morality, there- 
fore, may have arisen independently of religion (though such a 
theory I believe in fact to be a false abstraction), its rational justifi- 
cation can only be found in a religious view of a common world 

order - Norman Wilde. 

Columbia University. 

REPLY. 

I should like to notice just one point in Dr. Wilde's criticism of 
my discussion of Professor Pfleiderer's article. Dr. Wilde states that 
I regard the existence of the altruistic feelings as being their justifi- 
cation. Rather, I would say that altruism as an ultimate fact of 
human nature needs, and can have, no justification. Particular feel- 
ings, whether egoistic or altruistic, are justified, as they are shown 
to make for human weal. That we love and admire justice and 
benevolence, does not of itself show that we shall always continue 
to do so, but only that these are a part of our moral ideal now. If 
we imagine ourselves or others as at some future time not admiring 
these qualities, we look on the picture as one of moral deterioration. 
I do not question the existence of egoistic tendencies, or doubt that 
they often clash with altruistic ones. But this is merely to admit 
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that the individual is imperfectly moralized, that the ethical ideal 
is still far from having attained its realization. Practically, I think 
all would grant that the moral ideal would be realized when the 
individual should find his own good only in the good of the whole 
of which he is a member. Of the spirit which this implies — the 
spirit of so-called self-sacrifice, which in the willing and glad sur- 
render of what belongs to the particular existence finds its true 
self-realization in the good of the many — I believe that humanity 
has exhibited instances not a few. 

But even were the conflict between egoistic and altruistic tenden- 
cies an irreconcilable one, would the philosophical hypothesis of the 
Absolute or the theological doctrine of an overruling Providence 
solve the problem, by providing a rational basis for moral judg- 
ments ? This is too large a question to discuss here, but I venture 
a doubt whether we are not too ready to assume that a reference to 
the Absolute is a key that opens all locks. Difficult as the funda- 
mental problems of ethical science undoubtedly are, I think we can 
most hopefully and most legitimately attempt their solution by seek- 
ing their explanation in that which is, in some measure, known to us, 
in the nature of the human mind and the facts of human history. 

E. Ritchie. 
Wellesley College. 



